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—— NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Cictinidilon of Justice in Belgium has practically tarned down 
TT" Wittemans bill providing. for fundamental changes in the status 
of married women. At the present time a married woman in Belgium 
cannot legally take a position or enter any profession without the consent 
of her husband. This the Wittemans bill seeks to change, making the 
married woman independent of her husband in the disposition of her 
services, but the Commission objects. 


It would “infallibly compromise the cohesion of marriage and the unity 


of the family,” the Commission Uedates, 


services without her husband’s consent.” For a married woman inde- 
pendently to enter the professions is, in the words of the Commission, “in- 
compatible with the institution of marriage and contrary to the primordial 
function of woman, which is the education of her children and the admin- 
istration of her home.” 


The Commission therefore rejects these provisions of the bill and 
includes in agreement with Switzerland and France that at least the tacit 
consent of the husband is necessary if the wife is to work outside the 
home. His express consent is required if she is to practice law. If he 
refuses his consent, the wife may obtain authorization from the justice of 
the peace after the husband has been heard, though his appearance is not 
required if he is a criminal. A clause, considered a great step in advance, 
providing that if the husband is absent or incapable of expressing his will, 
the wife is dispensed from obtaining his authorization, is accepted by the 
Commission. Heretofore the married woman in Belgium has enjoyed 
no property rights, as was the case in England and America under the 
common law. The Wittemans bill provides for the married woman’s 
right to enjoy and dispose of those things destined for her personal use, 
her clothes, the tools of her trade and indemnities resulting from accidents 
to her in the course of her work. The Commission is inclined to regard 
this provision of the bill favorably but recommends that the whole matter 
be referred to the Commission for the Revision of the Civil Code on 
account of its complexity, 


German Consider Set 


N epochal step in the history of prostitution in Germany has been. 


taken by the abolition of-the registered brothels. Periodic examina- 
tion of prostitutes has been discontinued and an increasing demand for 


the repression of commereialized vice is being voiced by German women. 


A bill providing for the free treatment of venereal disease throughout 
Germany has been drafted and will soon be submitted to the Reichsrat. 


Cognizance has been taken of the rights of unmarried mothers and 


illegitimate children, and an unmarried mother may now in Germany call 


herself “Frau” and retain her official position. ' 


The German Society for the Welfare of Mothers has had a bill intro- 
duced in the Reichstag providing that the use of contraceptives shall be 
freely permitted and also allowing the interruption of pregnancy during the 
first twenty weeks of comception with the assistance of a physician. 


Women Of India Win Suffrage. 


HROUGHOUT the whole of South India women now have the vote 

on the same terms as men. In Travancore and in Mysore women 
may be elected as councilors. Campaigns in Bengal and Behar have fe- 
cently resulted in women getting the municipal vote. There are women 
councilors in Madras. In Burma, a country very nearly related to Ceylon, 
Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadasa reports that a Buddhist woman will probably 
be returned to the council in the next election. 


Several colleges and universities have been organized for the women 
of India and attendance at the institutions is said to be excellent. 


Woman Inventor Decorated. 


A originality. In defense of their position they point out that all the 
great inventions of the world have been made by men. Now a young 
woman, Mile. Yvonne Chretien, comes forward to contest this claim. 
Mile. Chretien is at the head of a large metalurgical society in France and 
has recently been presented with a bronze medal by the Socity for the 
Encouragement of National Industry, in honor of her many inventions. 


Men Consider Women’s Dress. 


COMMITTEE of Judges and Benchers of the Inns of Court, 
London, have solemnly considered the question of women’s clothes 
and have handed down the following recommendation : 

The dress of women barristers in court shall hereafter conform to the 
following rules : 

1. Ordinary barristers’ wigs should be worn, and should completely 
cover and conceal the hair. 


2. Ordinary barristers’ gowns should be worn. 

3. Dresses should be plain, black or very dark, high to the neck, with 
long sleeves, and not shorter than the gown, with high plain white collar 
and barristers’ bands ; or plain coats and skirts may be worn, black or very 
dark, not shorter than the gown, with — white shirts and high collars 
and barristers’ bands. 


Evidently women have come to stay in the legal profession in England. 


LL professions are now open to women in Germany, even stock- 
broking, and already the first woman has been admitted to deal 
on the exchange... Only the pulpit is still closed to her and here it is not 
the state but the ecclesiastical courts that refuse to permit women to 


. take Holy Orders. In July, 1922, all barriers against women in the legal 


profession were removed and the first'- woman advocate was called to the 
bar in that year. A mew law permits women to serve on juries, exemption 
being allowed for those who have pressing home duties. 


French Commission Reports Favorably. 


REPORT strongly in favor of the grant of votes to women over 25 


years of age has been presented by the Commission on Universal 
Suffrage, which was recently charged by the Chamber of Deputies in 
France, to examine the Woman Suffrage Bill proposed by M. Justin 
Goddart. In this report, M. Barthelemy recalls that some time ago the 
Chamber, by a large majority, decided in favor of extending to women 
similar electoral rights to those enjoyed by men. It was not until Novem- 
ber of last year that the Senate considered the question, and by a vote of 
156 against 134 decided against further discussion of the measure. The 
new proposal makes a concession to the critics of the original scheme by 
limiting the vote to women over 25, and it is hoped that this may be suffi- 
cient to turn the balance in favor of the feminists when the next Senate 
is called upon for a decision. The text recommended by the Universal 
Suffrage Commission, however, would also make women eligible for elec- 
tion to both Parliamentary and municipal offices. 


N the appeal of a woman lawyer who had been refused admission 

to the Bar by the Fribourg Council of State, the Swiss Federal 
Tribunal has decided that duly qualified women are entitled to be called 
to the Bar. Swiss feminists regard this as an important victory. 


NTIF éonstantly ‘claim that the tnind woman lacks 


May 19, 1923 


- We Speak for Inez Haynes Irwin. 


MEET TWO NEW EDITORS 


"Phyllis Duganne Speaks for Herself. 


E introduce today for your closer acquaintanceship two members I HAVE a terrible taabestion to shove off on my husband this job of 


of our new editorial board, Inez Haynes Irwin and Phyllis 


Duganne. 


Inez Haynes Irwin, the daughter of Gideon Haynes and Emma Jane 
Her father, even so far back 
as the fifties of the last century, was intensely interested in prison reform, 
and, as warden of the Massachusetts State Prison, made that institution 
the show prison of the world. Her aunt, the Rev. Lorenza Haynes, a 
strong suffragist, was one of the first and ablest of the women clergymen 
in this country ; the friend of Susan B. Anthony, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 


Hopkins, was born in Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 


Stone and Mary Livermore. 

Mrs. Irwin was brought up in Boston, 
educated in a Boston public primary, 
grammar, high and normal school. In 
1906, after teaching for three years, she 
went for three years to Radcliffe College. 


Specializing there in composition and. 


English literature, she achieved honors in 
English. Immediately on leaving college 
she plunged actively into suffrage work 
and assisted Maud Wood Park to form 
the first college Equal Suffrage League. 

Mrs. Irwin’s first story appeared in 
Everybody's Magazine in 1904, and she 
has been a contributor to leading maga- 
zines ever since. 

In 1916 Mrs. Irwin married Will Irwin, 
the novelist, publicist and war correspond- 
- ent and sailed with him immediately to 
France. Mrs. Irwin carried credentials to 
the World War from a leading magazine 
and her experiences during the next two 
years were varied and thrilling. She 
visited three war countries; France and 
Italy twice and England once; the neu- 
trals, Spain and Switzerland. She went 
to both the French and Italian fronts. In 
November of 1917 she was in Udine, the 
headquarters town of the Italian army, 
when the Germans and Austrians broke 
through to Caporetto, She went through 
zeppelin raids in London; air-raids in 
France and Italy; and danger from sub- 
marine attacks in four voyages through 
the submarine zone. After the war was 
over the spent most of another year in 
Europe. During that time she explored 
the devastated region and followed the line 
of battle on three fronts. She was in Ger- 
many during the brief Kapp coup of 1920. 

Mrs. Irwin lives in New Yorkin win- 
ter and in Scituate, Massachusetts, in sum- 
mer. Her chief interests are feminism and 
labor. She came onto the National Coun- 
cil of the National Woman’s Party in the 
spring of 1914. She wrote the Story of 
the Woman’s Party. She is the author, 
in addition, of June Jeopardy; Maida’s 


Little Shop; Phoebe and Ernest; Janey; 


Phoebe, Ernest and Cupid; Angel Island ; 
The Ollivant Orphans; The Californiacs ; 
the Lady of Kingdoms; The Happy 
Yeats; The Native Son; Maida’s Little 
House; Out of the Air. 


“writing a thousand words about myself,” but I suppose that would 


never do for Eguat Ricuts. Ladies should speak for themselves. 


What Women Have Thought, 
Are Thinking, Will Think 


DIVORCE 
By Ruts HaAtes, in the World Tomorrow. 


T is very difficult to talk about divorce without 
first talking about marriage, and, once 
launched upon marriage, it is very difficult to get 
back to divorce. Although this is to be an ad- 
vocacy of divorce, it will be an impatient advocacy, 
as of one who believes that no matter how valu- 
able it may be as an emergency measure, it is 
still no more than that. Divorce has made mar- 
riage flexible, debatable. * * * 

I do stoutly believe that marriage as the insti- 
tution, which we now have, is a mundane ar- 
rangement, none too brilliantly done. I believe 
that it needs a continuing revision. It is a social 
instrument, and must meet the actualities of its 
social times. 

I admit that the conception of our marriage 
as a divinely sanctioned thing is a pleasant one. 
He would indeed be niggardly who did not glow 


at the thought of such a handsome compliment 
from God. But I am hotly against the concep- 


tion, not merely because I believe it to be thor- 
oughly false, but because I believe it to be hin- 
dering. 

There is a kind of marriage which, if it does 
not yet have divine sanction, does, I think, at least 
engage a divine friendliness. It is that kind 
wherein two people have found in each other a 
psychological and spiritual shelter—that without 
which neither man nor woman can live fully nor 
happily—which each will give freely. It cannot 
be created by statute, neither can it be taken 
away. Where it exists, it is incorruptible and in- 
destructible. It must be the goal towards which 
marriage is struggling. 

If an experiment is honorably tried, and yields 
nothing, or not enough, it is not only honor but 
courage that demands that one gird up and go on 
aces 

I do not believe that there is God and the devil; 
I believe that there is God and Inertia, or God and 
Weak Misery. I believe that resignation is the 
most contemptible of the virtues. I believe that 
man owes no duty to anything except his struggle 
for the power and honor of his own life, and that 
he must forever move forward to that as he 
sees it. 

The race must move, it must not stop—except 
for rest. My only true battle is with those who 
confuse the resting places with the final goal. 


I am twenty-three years old, white, married and the mother of one 
three-year-old daughter. Having been brought up jointly by my mother, 
Maude Haynes Duganne, and my aunt, Inez Haynes Irwin, I naturally 
became a feminist at the age of three minutes or so, even though I did 
have a temporary relapse when I was about ten years old and proved con- 
clusively that I had been born in Boston by disapproving of those unlady- 
like suffragettes who talked from soap boxes. I think I was referring to 

Margaret Foley, for whom I later de- 


veloped a grand attack of heroine wor- 
ship which has lasted to this day. 


I suppose the reason that I have never 
been particularly ardent about feminism 
is because Inez Irwin and my mother did 
their work so well that it never occurred 
to me to worry about it. I’ve never 
joined the Lucy Stone League just be- 
cause I’ve never felt the slightest need for 
“encouragement or instruction” in the 
keeping of my own name. I’ve just nat- 


urally always kept it and no one—except _ 


the New York Telephone Company, which 
once asked me in highly moral indignation 
whether Austin Parker, under whose name 
our telephone was also listed, was any re- 
lation to me—has objected in the least. 


John O’Hara Cosgrave gave me my first 
job on the New York Sunday World when 
I was seventeen, and after a year or so of 
hack-work on book-reviews and a Metho- 
dist magazine, I began to write fiction 
and still am. I’ve published one novel 
—*“Prologue”—and one book for small 
girls. Short stories in various magazines— 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Woman’s 
Home Companion, The Metropolitan, 
Harper's Bazaar, and so on. 


The feminist training doubtless comes 
out in the fact that I’ve always been what 
my husband elegantly refers to as a “self- 
feeder”—though, as a matter of fact, I 
sat back, wrote a novel, and was sup- 
ported by him in style, in the months be- 
fore my baby was born. 

I had no active connection with the 
Woman’s Party during the suffrage fight, 
and have always regretted it, which is the 
main reason why I’m so pleased to be on 
the board of Eguat Ricnuts now. 


Besides, the chief part of the fight is 
still to come, so it may be as well for me 
to enter, as an additional relay, fresh for 
the fray, at this time. Winning the vote 
was child’s play compared to winning equal 
rights, as we shall see. 


I have the greatest admiration for Miss 
Paul and all that she is and does, and I’d 
rather be affiliated with her than with any 
other political organization (I seem to be 
referring to Miss Paul as an “organiza- 
tion,” don’t 1?)—that there is. 
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BLAZED TRAILS AND THE BLIND 


F a visitor from Mars were to descend upon our globe and then to circle 
it, say in an airplane, the most astonishing sight that would meet his 
eyes, barring none, would be the varied status of women in different coun- 
tries. From veritable slaves, owned body and soul by their masters, to 
free-born educated, self-dependent women, he would see them, and the 
deduction he would draw would be that it made a lot more difference to a 
woman than to a man, what country she was born in. To be a woman in 
Turkey, or China, or India presupposes a very different relationship toward 
the opposite sex and toward the law, than to be a woman in England or 
America. In other words the burden of sex lies not so much in nature, 
as in a complex of customs and traditions. 

The most remarkable thing about the variation in the status of women 
is its obstinacy. Progress may be achieved in one State or one country 
without its having any apparent effect on its next-door neighbor. It will 
be recalled that women in some few Western States voted for years with 
clearly beneficial results while the antis in the east persistently predicted 
chaos if women were to win the franchise. 

Experience appears to count for nothing so far as the emancipation 
of women is concerned. It is as meaningless as a blazed trail to the blind. 

The Guardianship of Infants Bill which has recently been introduced 
in the British House of Lords by Lord Askwith is a case in point. This 
bill provides for equal rights and responsibilities for English fathers and 
mothers with respect to their children and makes both parents equally liable 
for the child’s care and education. 

Viscount Cave, the Lord Chancellor, opposed the bill, and endeavored 
to reduce it to absurdity by claiming that under such a division of au- 
thority if parents could not agree upon clothing or schooling, they would 
have to appeal to the courts. He maintained that the existing law under 
which the father was the sole guardian, was essential, as divided authority 
and responsibility would undermine the harmony of households and the 
discipline of children. 

Lord Phillmore solemnly asked their lordships to pause before pressing 
such “drastic legislation.” ‘Take the case,” he said, “when the father 
wished to send his son to Harrow, but the mother preferred Eton, or again 
one in which the father might say, ‘All my people went to Oxford,’ but the 
mother insisted on Cambridge.”” These and other such domestic problems, 
he maintained, would all have to be brought before the judge of a high 
court or a county court or before a stipendary magistrate. 

Precedents in the United States and British Columbia were cited but 
their lordships remained unshaken in their prejudices. 

Cases such as this indicate the need for the National Woman’s Party. In 
several States of the Union inequality in the guardianship law exists and 
the opposition to a just change in these laws will be as bitter and as be- 
nighted in America as in the House of Lords in England. 


_and you will see. 


REASON TOTTERS 


NE of the principal arguments advanced by those favoring restrictive 
legislation for women only is the lack of organization among women 
workers. It is claimed that women cannot be organized, that they enter 
industry merely as a stop gap between school and marriage, that they 
take the best job they can get and care nothing about the permanent con- 
ditions of the trade they work in. As one labor leader in Baltimore said 
recently, “Ninety per cent. of all women in industry are ‘pin money’ work- 
ers. All that they earn they put on their backs and as they expect to marry 
early they will not bother to organize to maintain standards. You can’t 
organize women, for they think only of themselves and disregard the 
needs of their fellow-workers.” As a criticism of women in industry this 
comment is noteworthy, for it is the background argument in the minds 
of large numbers of working men for placing legal obstacles across the 
path of women who desire to be financially independent. 


Almost any intelligent labor man is ready to admit that more can be 
had for the workers through the union than through legislative channels. 
In fact this is the reason advanced by the men for their reluctance to share 
in “protective” legislation. They have more faith in their own unions 
than in laws. Mr. Gompers, especially, is skeptical of the power of the 
ballot alone, to protect the interest of the workers. That is the men 
workers, for he has heretofore been singularly content to entrust the wel- - 
fare of-women in industry to acts of the legislatures. | 


Now on the heels of the minimum wage decision the impossible is 
apparently to the attempted. Women are to be organized, whether or no, 
and that as a by-product of the abolition of discrimitory legislation. It is 
an Hl wind that blows no good. Certain astute leaders in trades union 
circles predict that the minimum wage decision will serve to vitalise the 
movement for the organization of women workers. In order to combat 
alleged wage cuts the A. F. of L. has launched a campaign to organize 
women in industry. A new organization calling itself the Permanent Con- 
ference for the Protection of the Rights and Interests of Women Wage 
Earners has been formed under the auspices of the A. F. of L. for the — 
specific purpose of unionizing the women. In addition the Women’s 
Trade Union League has undertaken a similar campaign and optimistic 


_ reports appear in the press indicating progress. 


Thus one of the arguments in favor of restrictive legislation is about 
to be nullified by those who most ardently advanced it. 


accept restrictions repudiated by their brothers? If they can not be 
organized, as Mr. Gompers and his cohorts have heretofore contended, 
then the present course is clearly irrational. 


YOUTH’S TOUCHSTONE 


AZEL MACKAYE, in Confessions of a Convert, which appears on 

the opposite page, says “Young minds sometimes dwell beneath gray 
hairs, but for the most part, a young mind goes with actual youth. ”" As 
Miss Mackaye suggests this is a point well to bear in mind for those de- 
Siring to conserve their energies in connection with the work of the 
Natonal Woman's Party. In addition it is a point interesting in itself, for 
it raises the question, what constitutes a youthful mind? If by a wave 
of a wand one could dissolve the corporeal being, say of a woman of sixty 
and a girl of sixteen, how could one guage the mental age of the disem- 
bodied spirits? What would be the criteria, the standards of spiritual 
measurement ? 


Try ta convert two people, one old, one young, to a new proposal 
One approaches the subject with fixed ideas rooted in 
prejudice or experience, the other is open-minded. One is inflexible and 
fearsome of the new, the other is supple, eager for adventure. One shuns 
the thought of change, the other welcomes it. One is weary, out of heart, 
skeptical of progress, the other is buoyant, brimming with hope, ready to 
believe even in cure-alls. 

Which is the girl of sixteen, and which the woman of sixty ? 

You know? Then follow Miss Mackaye’s advice. Apply this touch- 
stone before you waste effort on the unconvertible. 
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it CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERT 


By Hazet MAcKaye. 


AM one of the “old guard” members of the National Woman’s Party, 

having been present at that first meeting in Washington in the winter 
of 1911-12, which was the initial step in the organization of what was then 
called “The Congressional Union.” 

From the very beginning Alice Paul set a brisk pace for us to follow 
and opened the campaign for a Federal amendment with a series of inno- 
vations, not only in tactics but in the way they were carried out. 

One instance of this new spirit in the suffrage fight remains vividly 
in my memory and is an illustration of the boldness and imagination with 
which those first hammer strokes upon the administration were executed. 
I refer to the great suffrage procession and allegory which the Con- 
gressional Union organized the very first year of its existence, in which 
it was my privilege to have an active part. 

The procession took place on March 3rd, the day before the first inau- 
guration of Mr. Wilson. On the next day, March 4th, in accordance 
with accepted tradition, the men of the land were to march in procession 
up Pennsylvania Avenue and past the White House, where they would be 
reviewed by their newly-elected President. We women (who, be it re- 
membered, had had no hand in the election of Mr. Wilson) resolved that 
one procession should alse be reviewed; but not by any mere “President.” 
A far more august presence than even his should be called upon to review 
our gallant marchers. Accordingly, when we filed up Pennsylvania Avenue 
and past—not the White House—but the Treasury steps (which had been 
requisitioned for our purposes by Miss Paul for the first time in the history 
of the country) the imposing figure of “Columbia” descended to the broad 
plaza of the Treasury steps—there to stand with her attendant presences 
of “Justice,” “Liberty,” “Peace,” “Charity” and “Hope,” in colorful and 
stately review of our marching hosts. 


HAT procession and allegory in their novelty and beauty marked a 

new era in the political campaigning of women. It was followed, as 
I have said, by a long series of innovations in policies and in the methods 
of carrying them out. | 

With each innovation came the need of a mental readjustment on the 
part of a large number of the National Woman’s Party members. Par- 
ticularly was this true of the policy of holding the party in power responsi- 
ble for blocking the passage of the amendment. I well remember how puz- 
zled I was in the beginning of this campaign—what a tug there was be- 
tween my loyalty to the Woman’s Party and what seemed to me my honest 
belief that our leaders were wrong. Then I read and pondered and 
watched and at last was converted. 

The same thing happened to me when the picketing campaign was 
undertaken. I couldn’t “see it” at first. But I kept very quiet about my 
doubtings, for all along I had a sneaking feeling that probably the Woman’s 
Party was right—and so, after watching the campaign for awhile and 
“pondering” some more, again I became a convert. 

And now I am obliged to confess that I have undergone a similar 
“conversion” in regard to the Woman’s Party program on equal rights 
for women in industry. I was brought up, as one might say, in what I 
had supposed to be right-thinking circles about women workers. For sev- 
eral years, indeed, I was associated with women who gave their lives to 
putting through special industrial legislation for women. 

“Women are different from men,” they said, “we might as well admit 
it. Therefore women cannot be expected to compete with men in certain 
industries for which they are obviously unfit.” : 

Whereupon, these industries were mentioned categoricaly. So, like 
all “right-thinkers,” I accepted special legislation as just and inevitable. 

Then came the Woman’s Party program of “Equal Rights.” So far as 
the general program was concerned, the equal control of children, of prop- 
erty, of earnings, equal citizenship, etc., I heartily indorsed the Equal 
Rights program. But I came to a stumbling block when I reached equal 
legislation in industry. All my\previous education resented the idea. Yet 
I felt, "way down in my boots, that I must be wrong, for never_had the 


Woman’s Party failed to be right! So I began to think hard about the 
matter with the result that today I am completely convinced of the wisdom 
and righteousness of our fight for equal legislation for women workers. 


CAME to this conclusion through the following process of reasoning: 

First, on the ground of expediency. Were these protective laws ac- 
tually protecting women, I asked, or were they merely making it harder 
for women to earn a living under existing conditions? 


Beatrice Webb answered this question for me when she came out defi- 
nitely with the statement that, although she had been for many years in 
favor of special industrial legislation for women, she had now reversed 
her judgment on this point, in view of her investigation of the facts in 
the case; and that today, she believed that special legislation should be 
abolished and women allowed to go into industry in equal terms with 
men. That was enough for me. I bowed to Mrs. Webb’s superior knowl- 
edge of the facts. If we were really helping to exploit women by these 
laws rather than helping them, then by all means we should get rid of these 
laws as fast as possible. : } 

This, at first, satisfied me, for I thought the question being so largely 
practical, it was enough to know that special legislation didn’t work. But 
an undercurrent of feeling that I hadn’t reached the bottom of the matter 
by merely accepting my change of front on the ground of expediency kept 
me uneasy. At last I gave in to this bothersome nudging from my 
conscience, and tried to sift the matter a little further. 


Y next move forward came while I was reading some of the 

Woman’s Party literature, when one of those: vivid, convincing 
flashes of truth entered my being which come to us all at times ,suffering 
the whole question with a new color and life to me. I knew, in that 
movement, with bed-rock certainty, that there was no possible way of tell- 
ing what industries women were best fitted for until they could enter into 
all industries on an absolute equality with men. It was no use for some of 
us women to say, “Why, of course, women can’t hope to compete with men 
in jobs where muscular strength and physical endurance are demanded.” 
Or, “It is a foregone conclusion that women mustn’t be subjected to the 
moral hazards of all-night work.” (I mention only the most obvious 
things that women are supposed not to be able to do.) 

My answer to these arguments was first, how do we know that the kind 
of women who would choose to be coal bearers or baggage masters couldn’t 
compete with men in these jobs? There may be less women than men 
likely to apply for such work, I grant you, but there are thousands of 
husky women who are far more capable of heaving coal and slinging bag- 
gage than many thousands of men. Men are chosen for their fitness for 
coal-heaving too. The “clean-collared clerk” would last but a brief time at 
a job of that sort, whereas there are countless sturdy peasant women all 
over the world today who are doing the equal of coal-heaving and baggage 
shifting on their own home farms. 

As to the statement in regard to the “moral hazard,” that same argu- 
ment was brought up about women having the vote—“going into poli- 
tics,” “going to the polls,” etc. 

“Why, women shouldn’t soil the hems of their garments with such pol- 
luting things as ‘polls’ and ‘politics,’ ” said the august antis. 

“All right,” said the suffragists, “let’s clean up the voting-booths and 
politics, then, and make them fit for men as well as women. And it can’t 
be done by keeping the women out, but by bringing them in to the job.” 

It seemed to me, therefore, that the answer to the “moral hazard” argu- 
ment was, “Clean up industry.” And I believe that the quickest way to do 
that is to have women take all the so-called “hazardous” jobs in industry 
that they possibly can! 


\ TO; until women are as free as men to enter all trades and professions, 
there can never be any hope of one getting at the actual facts re- 
garding the relative fitness for a job of the male and the female. When 
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once the field is clear for women as for men, then, after a sufficient lapse 
of years, our scientific men and women may be able to get at the thing 
with complete accuracy and plot the “curve” of relative fitness. Even 
then, however, it would be an injustice to exclude any given man or woman 
from industry simply because most men or women didn’t excel in that 
industry. For instance, take the millinery trade. Mi£llinery, we all grant, 
is a distinctly feminine concern, and the predominence of millners are 
women. Yet it is also equally well known that there are many men milli- 
ners. In fact, the men milliners often excel the women. In the same way 
with dressmaking. Some of the most famous modistes in the world are 
men, yet in general the trade belongs to women. Nobody thinks of 
excluding a man from the millinery trade or dressmaking because they are 
so predominantly feminine in all their aspects. Then why should a woman 
be excluded from even so predominantly a male trade as boiler fitting or 
steel rolling? Let her do it if she has the brawn—and many a woman has. 


Equal Rights 


HUS I argued to myself and brought myself to the point where I saw 

the need of re-educating thinking women on this question. For, after 
all, it is the thinking women, whether in or out of industry, who will decide 
this ‘issue. And that is the big mission of the Woman’s Party, it seems 
to me, this matter of re-education. As ever and always the Woman’s 
Party is the pioneer, battling with the the wilderness of prejudice and 
custom. And my feeling is that the quickest way to insure a following 
for the Equal Rights program is to get in touch with young minds. - Young 
minds sometimes dwell beneath gray hairs, but for the most part, a young 
mind goes with actual youth. So it is my hope that the Woman's Party 
will make a special “drive” to interest college girls and working girls whe 
are just beginning to think in terms of industry. A “convert” is a rare bird. 
We should try and get the women before they’re “fixed.” With these 
“foung minds” to reinforce us, we could soon leap to the front and march 
with flying banners over the first-line trenches to a glorious victory. 


SENECA FALLS: THEN—AND NOW 


HE Seneca County Courier, in its issue of July 14, 1848, contained 
the following startling announcement : 

“Women’s Rights Convention.—A convention to discuss the social, 
civil and religious condition and rights of women will be held in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, at Seneca Falls, N. Y., on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 19th and 20th, current ; commencing at 10 o’clock A. M. During the 
first day the meeting will be exclusively for women, who are earnestly 
invited to attend. The public generally are invited to be present on the 
second day, when Lucretia Mott of Philadelphia and other ladies and gen- 
tlemen will address the convention,” 

This call was issued by Lucretia Mott, Martha C. Wright, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Mary Ann McClintock. Mrs. Stanton had but recently 
removed from Boston to Seneca Falls. Lucretia Mott was a visitor there. 


What a picturesque scene that first suffrage meeting must have been. 
Fancy the crowds gathering at Wesleyan Chapel when the fateful day 
arrived; the hoop-skirted women; the flouncés and pelises and charming 
be-flowered bonnets; the men in frock coats and bell-shaped trousers; the 
stately carriages, the graceful open victorias. Fancy the trepidation of 
spirit, the sublime courage with which those pioneer suffrage women 
proclaimed the birth of a new freedom. 

That historic scene is filmed only upon the screen of imagination. On 
the 20th day of July next, the motion picture men who focus their cameras 


upon Seneca Falls will register a scene none the less significant, because 
it will be linked up with that earlier one as one-half of a whole is joined 


with the other, because it is part and parcel of it. 

The National and State officers of the National Woman’s Party who 
will gather at Seneca Falls next, July to celebrate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the first woman suffrage meeting ever held will be sans hoop- 
skirts and sans trepidation. They will be attired in the variety of dress, 
the charm, the freedom, the comfort of 1923. They will arrive from all 
parts of the country in motor cars, perhaps even in airplanes. 

They will, however, carry with them the same brave spirit that inspired 
the noble women of 1848. Determined to complete the work for the full 
emancipation of women, at that sacred shrine, hallowed by the memory 
of the great souls who met there in 1848, the women of 1923 will con- 
secrate themselves anew to carry on the great adventure. 


The citizens of Seneca Falls are co-operating in the most generous and 


ESSIE L. STAGG, whose portrait bust appears on 
the cover page of EQUAL RIGHTS, was bern in 
England, but has spent much, of her life in this coun- 
try and produced her best work here. She now resides in New York City. 
Having begun the study of sculpture in London, she continued as a 
pupil of the Art Student’s League in New York, where she received at one 


public-spirited way to make the conference of July 20 a success, The 
following letter just received from Mr. E. D. Clark, editor of the Seneca 
Falls Revielle, is typical of the spirit of hospitality that is being shown. 

“We are ready to do anything that we possibly can to assist you and 
your organization. May I also state that in our office the bronze memorial 
tablet, placed fifteen years ago to mark the building where the first 
suffrage meeting was held, has found a temporary resting place. We 
have a plan under way to have this tablet placed on a granite marker on 
the sidewalk near the building before your conference assembles.” 


The Gould Hotel, the only hotel in Seneca Falls, is a four-story fire- 
proof hotel, accommodating 150 guests. It was opened in February, 1920, 
and is complete in every detail. All the rooms are outside, well lighted, 
and equipped with hot and cold running water, telephones, etc. 


The rates on the European plan for two persons are from $3.50 to $6 
per day; for one person, $2 to $3. 


All who are planning to attend the Seneca Falls Conference are ad- 
vised to make reservations immediately at the Gould. 


The first session of the conference will be the memorial meeting at 8 
o'clock, Friday evening, July 20, when the women of today will pay 
tribute to the women who held the first Equal Rights meeting on this 
same spot 75 years ago. Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer of New York will pre- 
side at this meeting. Mrs. Stephen Pell of New York is chairman of the 
committee of arrangements for the music for the anniversary meeting. 
The meeting will be held outdoors, on the banks of the Seneca River. 


The next day, Saturday, July 21, will be devoted to morning, after- 
noon and evening business sessions, at which plans will be laid to carry to 
a conclusion the Equal Rights campaign so courageously undertaken 
seventy-five years before. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 22, an automobile trip through the Lake 
region surrounding Seneca Falls will be provided for members of the 
conference who desire it. Arrangements for the automobile trip are in 
the hands of Mrs. Lieber E. Whittic of Syracuse and Mrs, W. D. Moran 
of Seneca Falls, chairman of the committee on local arrangements. 

All members of the Woman’s Party are welcome to the Seneca Falls 
Conference as guests, but speaking and voting at the Conference is con- 
fined to members of the National and State committees, ise members and 
founders of the organization. 


WOMAN SCULPTOR hibition, both first prizes for her wonderful work. 
GAINS RENOWN 


Miss Stagg is a member of the Women’s Painters 
and Sculptors Association, and of the New York So- 
ciety of Ceramic Arts, two of the foremost organizations of their kind. 

The bust photographed in this issue was exhibited at the National 
Academy of Fine Arts, New York. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


RS. JAMES ALGEO, Chairman of the Woman’s Party in Rhode 
Island, writes to National Headquarters: 


“We are making herculean efforts to get out some of our bills and are 
laying especial emphasis upon two—the bill for Equal Guardianship and 
the Women’s Jury Service bill. These two do away with discrimmations 
against women, which have for many years distressed the decent women of 
our State and which were regarded as evils long before we received the 
franchise, so there should be no need for further education for men and 
women along these lines. However, in the confusion of our present Legis- 
lature with its filibuster which lasted fifty days, we can promise nothing.” 


Pennsylvania Campaign Continues. 


ISS ELLA RIEGEL, Legislative Chairman of Pennsylvania, writes 
to National Headquarters: 


“We have had flyers containing explanations of our bills printed and 
placed on the desk of each Senator. 


“There is a possibility of the bill, removing the restrictions of a mar- 
ried woman’s control of her own property and the bill, making it possible 
for a married woman to gain a settlement for herself, being reported 
out of committee. 


“Our four bills passed second reading in the Senate today, whereupon, 
it adjourned until next Monday when the vote should be taken. 


“It is possible the committee may report out some of the other bills 
later. 3 


“Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, Miss Martha Souder and I expect to remain 
in Harrisburg all the week, working with the legislature.” 


Richmond Holds Mass-meeting. 


HIS week a large meeting was held in Richmond in the auditorium 

of the Jefferson Hotel. The meeting was presided over by Dr. W. T. 
Maclachlan, one of Richmond’s most prominent ministers, who pre- 
sented the speakers, Miss Anna McCue of Philadelphia, Miss Bessie Beatty 
of New York and Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, each of whom spoke on 
different phases of the Equal Rights movement and aroused increased en- 
thusiasm. Mrs. Sophie Meredith, state chairman, was assisted in the 
preparations for the meeting by Joan Grayson, national organizer, who 
spent two weeks in Virginia doing organizing work for the state committee. 


ya Kalamazoo Gazette of May 3rd contains this report of the Michi- 
gan Branch of the Woman’s Party: 


“Mrs, Nina E. Allender of Washington, representing the National 
Woman’s Party, will make a public address in the art room of the public 
library this evening at 7.30 o’clock under the auspices of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. Every one interested in the woman’s 
movement is invited. _ 


“The state convention of the National Woman’s Party to be held in 
Detroit May 14th, has attracted the attention of both politicians and fem- 
inists. Mrs. Allender was sent by the Headquarters to Wahington to 
stimulate interest in the convention. The defeat of the Equal Rights bill 
in the Michigan legislature has incited the party to greater efforts in this 
State. Among those who will speak at the state convention are Mrs. 
Allender; Miss Maud Younger, national legislative chairman of the 
Woman’s Party; Miss Margaret Whittemore, a member of the National 
Council of the Woman’s Party. 


LETTER from Mrs. Allender gives an account of one of the meet- 
ings held in Flint, Mich.: 
“We had a wonderful day yesterday at Flint. Mrs. Mott turned over 


her beautiful home to a group of Flint women for a meeting. Mrs. 
Nelson Whittemore, state chairman: Mrs. McGraw of Detroit. a member 


of the state board; Mrs. Phoebe Munnecke of Detroit, state finance chair- 
man, and I went to the meeting. 

“Mrs. D. H. Glass of Flint had charge of the meeting. Both Mrs. 
Whittemore and I spoke—Mrs Whittemore on the Woman’s Party in 
Michigan ; I on the national work. They voted at once to organize a Flint 
Branch, which they proceeded to do, under the temporary chairmanship 
of Mrs. Glass. 


Irish Feminist At Headquarters. 


HE District of Columbia Branch gave a reception on May 14th in 

honor of Mrs. Sheehy Skeffington, the foremost feminist in Ireland, 
who was a visitor in Washington during the week. Mrs. Skeffington 
spoke of the woman movement in Ireland and the effort to secure Equal 
Rights in that country. Mrs. Isabelle Kendig-Gill, member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia board of the Woman’s Party, presided at the meeting. 


New York Defeats Discriminatory Bills. 


HE eight-hour bill for women only and the minimum wage bill for 
women and minors passed the New York Senate. In the Assembly 
they were referred to the Committee on Labor and Industry. 

The National Woman’s Party had amendments to the bills prepared, 
making their provisions apply to both sexes, in case the bills were dis- 
charged from committee. The Equal Opportunity Association and the 
Equal Rights Association, both organizations of working women, vigor- 
ously opposed the bills as being discriminatory legislation. 


N Thursday evening, May 10th, a meeting to organize the New York 
State Dentists’ Council, was held at headquarters, 36 East 49th 
Street. 

The call to the meeting was issued by Dr. Louise C. Ball, a founder 
in the National Womans Party, and one of the foremost women dentists 
in New York State, as chairman of the council. 

About forty women responded to the invitation, and of these thirty-one 
became members, and the council was organized. 

The first meeting of the council will be held on the evening ot May 
2lst, when the actual work will begin. 

Miss Anna G. Friedman, the first woman dentist to be admitted to the 
Dental Association in her district, spoke and joined the party. 

A meeting to organize the State Industrial Council is scheduled for 
Thursday evening, May 17th. Mrs. Mary A. Murray of Brooklyn is one 
of the most enthusiastic members who will attend this council, as during 
the past three months she has brought in 146 members. 

On Friday, May 25th, there will be a meeting of the New York State 
Board, to be held in Syracuse. This will be attended by members from all 
parts of the State. There will be a representation of New York City 
women. 

Following the executive meeting, there is to be a luncheon at the 
Onondaga Golf and Country Club. 


Illinois’ Interest Unabated. 


g 14, MAUD YOUNGER, National Legislative Chairman of the 


the past week, organized by the Illinois Branch of the Woman’s Party, to 
arouse further support for the Equal Rights measure now before the 
legislature. The meeting was organized largely through the efforts of 
Dr. Dora Hendrickson, prominent Chicago physician. 


ELLA MOHR, State Chairman of the Alabama Branch, writes to 

National Headquarters that the local Equal Rights bills have been 

presented to the Code Commission. Mrs, Edith Hill will take charge of 
the work during the summter. . 


Woman’s Party, was the speaker at a meeting in Chicago during. 
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COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


From Time and Tide (London), April 20, 1923. 


HE American National Woman’s Party is meeting the usual opposi- 

tion to advance which seems invariably to have to be overcome before 
humanity can take a step forward. One is somewhat astonished to read 
an editorial in the Christian Science Monitor, which shows a lack of under- 
standing, not only of the Party’s Blanket Amendment, but of women. It 
actually seems to allude to the women as the “weaker part,” requiring to 
be “guarded or protected,” which, coming from such a quarter, is scarcely 
consistent. | 


From It Seems to Me, by Heywood Broun, in The World, April 26, 1923. 


ARATHON dancing isn’t the most sensible thing in the world, but 

it has served to tread on the toes of at least two fallacies. Belief in 

the frailty of women has led to chivalry and other forms of oppression. 

Well, in all the stories of long distance dancing which we have read it has 

been necessary to provide a succession of male partners to make a record- 
breaking performance possible. 

And it is also worthy of note that the young women who have set the 
marks at fifty hours and upward have been invariably city bred and city 
dwellers. Apparently with no preliminary training they have stepped out 
of offices and stores and proceeded to achieve feats of endurance which 
seem to transcend the most flashy stunts of men in the matter of long 
extended physical effort. 

It may well be that the young women have succeeded in dancing them- 


selves out of subway seats. Hereafter the average man is going to think 
deeply before getting up to offer his place to any member of the sex 
which seems so proficient in supplying champions. 


HERE can be no question of the physical superiority of man in short, 

concentrated physical tests. His marks for the hundred yard dash, the 
quarter, the half and, in fact, all the standard distances are far beyond 
the best which women have ever accomplished. Of course there are rea- 
sons against generalizing too much on this seeming margin of superiority, 
for the number of women engaged in competitive athletics is still insigni- 
ficant and, moreover, the sex has yet to acquire an athletic tradition. 
These fifteen second girls may quite possibly have great-granddaughters 
who will do the hundred in ten flat. 

But aside from all these highly specialized events there is some reason 
to believe that in the mere matter of endurance over a long period women 
are at least the equals of men. It may even be that biology spared men 
the task of bearing children because they would never have been able to 
stand it. The weaker sex, indeed! 

Few civilizations have allowed woman much chance to step out, but 
her whole environment has given her compulsory training in hanging on. 
She can outlast us. One of the most absurd fallacies which still persist 
is the legal fiction whereby it is assumed that in an accident a woman dies 
before the man, We don’t believe it. Man is generally more highly 
developed, more sensitized, more emotional, less rugged in his resistance 
to pain, less important to nature’s preoccupation with perpetuating life. 
Obviously under similar conditions of injury, it will be the man and not 
the woman who will die first. 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 


REASURER’S REPORT, Edith Ainge, Treasurer National 
Woman’s Party, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. Auditors: Ameri- 

can Audit Company. 
Receipts of National Headquarters, December 7, 1912, to May 5, 1923, 


\. $1,100,192.89. 
Contributions, membership receipts and other receipts, May 5, 1923, 


o May 12, 1923: 


Mrs. Richard Wainwright, D. C. $100.00 Miss Ruth Wilder, D. C.......... 1.00 
Mrs. William Kent, Cal............. 250.00 Miss Annie M. Wilson, Md....... 105.00 
Mrs. Charles C. Snow, D. C.. 85.00 Mrs. Edwin B. Jones, Del.......... 100.00 
Miss Florence V. Marley, Del... 5.00 Mrs. Stephen Vell, N. Y.............. 100.00 
Dr. E. P. Sherman, Wasb........ 1.00 Mrs. Emile Berliner, D. C........ 10.00 
Mrs. Alma Hitchcock, Kan........ 5.00 Mrs.8. C. 8. Renfrew, N. Y. 10.00 


Miss Evelyn JA. Freed, N. C.... 200 Mrs. J. A. Dougherty, D. C....... 10.00 
Miss Maud M. Starker, Cuba.. 3.00 Per Texas Branch: 


Miss Florence EF. Ranger, N. Y 1.00 Mrs. Rena M. Green................. 5.00 
Mra. George F. Longan, Mo...... 1.00 Mrs. Clara 8. Wolfe................ 5.00 
Miss Emma Wold, D. C............ 25.00 Mrs. H. Y. Benedkct................ 50 
Mrs. J. W. Joffrion, La.............. 1.00 Bre. BE. 
Mrs. Rose F. Houchins, D. C.... 1.00 Mrs. George A. Endres............ 50 
Mrs. John C. Eckhardt, D. C.... 1.00 Mrs. Edwin R. Smith............ 50 
Mrs. Charles Demonet, D. C.... 100 Mrs. F. C. Seawell................... 50 
Miss Nancy E. Howarth, D. C. 1.00 50 
©. 1.00 Mrs. F. A. C. Perrin................ 50 
Mrs. V. A. Burgher, D. C............. 1.00 Mrs. Florence Konz................ 50 
Mrs. E. H. Allen, D. C................. 1.00 Miss Katherine Newman, Pa... 1.00 
Per Ohio Branch: Miss Lydia Gibson, N. Y......... 1.00 
Miss Myra E. Langdon............ 50 Per Virginia Branch: 
50 Mrs. Joseph Le Masurier........ 50 
Mrs. M. L. Kirkpatrick............ 50 A Friend for Miss Mary E. 
Dr. Susie McGarry.................... 50 101.40 
Miss Antoinette Jackson........ 50 Miss Pearl Lowthorp, N. Y.... 9.00 
Miss M. J. LeCrone.................. 0 Per Massachusetts Branch: 
Mrs. Jessica L. Henderson... 50.00 
Miss A. Marie Crouse............ 50 Mrs. Virginia Stedman, N. Y.... 10.00 
Dr. Ann L. Buntin.................... 50 Miss A. Stedman, N. Y.............. 10.00 
Miss Alice House..................... 50 Per New York City Committee: 
Miss Leta Bellows.................... .5O Mrs. Pauline Lewis.................. 5.00 
Dr. Marie L. Beckert.......,... 50 Mrs. Mollie Baumann.............. 5.00 
Mrs. Alice Katz......................... Ry) Mrs. George Burnham............. 5.00 
Mrs. May Chamberly................ Mrs.8. Borchard...................... 5.00 
Mrs. Nellie B. Thompson........ 50 Mrs. Janet. B. Rowland............ 5.00 
Mrs. Robert Fishert.................. .50 Mrs. W. A. Foreman................ 5.00 
Miss Ella Mae Cope................ 50 Mrs. Elmer E. Arnold.............. 5.00 
Mrs. F. B. Pearson.................... 50 Mrs. George R. Thayet.......... 5.00 
Miss M. A. Kremelbere. Md..... 1.00 Mrs. D. J. Rubenstein............ 5.00 


Miss Marion Scofield.............. 5.00 50 
Mrs. Herbert M. Purdy.......... 50 Mrs. Hall Garnsey.................... .5O 
Miss Anne Seymond................ 50 Miss Geneva Seybold.............. .5O 
Miss Katharine Todd.............. 5O Mrs. Charles F. Peters............ 50 
Mrs. Richard Grant............ Mrs. Ralph Stearns................. 5O 
Mrs. Myra P. Gallert................ 50 Mrs. Carver Smalley, Vt........ 1.00 
Mrs. Walter 8S. Howes............ 50 Mrs. Kent's Committee of 200 125.00 
Mrs. R. H. Stearns.................... 50 Delaware Brancli.......................... 500.00 
Miss Winifred Leonard......... 50 Kent of Rooms at Headquarters 57.590 
Mrs. M. C. G. Knapp................ 50 Sale of literature........................ 38.75 
Mrs. Nicholas Kelley............... 50 

Mrs. Alice G. Hensler.............. 5O Total receipts through May 

Miss Hazel Chapman ............. 50 $1,801.65 
Mrs. John J. Eden.................... 50 May 12th, 1923, $1,101,994.54. 
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